Dannreuther

Gustav Dannreuther and his associates in this
field played their part in laying a foundation
for the present widespread cult of chamber music
in the United States. In 1880, the year of Gar-
field's election to the presidency, Dannreuther
established himself in Boston; and the year fol-
lowing he became a member of the Boston Sym-
phony Orchestra called into existence by the
liberality of Col. Henry Lee Higginson, and
played in its first concert in the old Music Hall,
Oct. 22, 1881. As soon as a favorable oppor-
tunity offered, however, he felt himself unable
to refuse a call to return to the chamber music
ensemble, and from 1882 to 1884 was active as
the conductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic So-
ciety, an organization which gave some sixty
concerts of chamber music during the time he
had it in charge. In 1882, in Buffalo, he married
Nellie M. Taylor of that city. In 1884 he realized
a long-cherished ambition and formed a string
quartet of his own, which antedated by two years
the founding of the Kneisel Quartet. The Bee-
thoven String Quartet, renamed the Dannreuther
Quartet on the tenth anniversary of its exist-
ence, was composed of Dannreuther himself
(first violin), E. Schenck ('cello), O. Schill
and later R L. Smith (second violin), and I.
Kovarik (viola). For a time it was the oldest in
the United States, and its cultural achievement
during its more than thirty years of existence
under the direction of its founder represents the
latter's greatest contribution to the cause of bet-
ter music in America. While prior to 1899 he
was for three years the leader of the New York
Symphony and Oratorio Societies under Walter
Damrosch, after that date he devoted himself
altogether to chamber music and to teaching, in
which he was notably successful. He became an
instructor in music at Vassar College in 1907.
His activities as a teacher (in which connection
he wrote a set of Chord and Scale Studies for
Yowng Players) are cast in the shade, however,
by his service in arousing appreciation for the
classic literature of the string quartet, presented
with meticulous beauty and reverence by the or-
ganization which bore his name. For years the
three concerts given annually in New York by
the quartet, assisted by distinguished artists, were
regarded by the cognoscenti as events of the
musical season, and while at the time the
Dannreuther Quartet played, composers such as
Debussy, Stravinsky, Goossens, Bloch, Malipiero
and others had not yet introduced new harmonic
factors of color and atmosphere in string quartet
literature, the Quartet established, for the older
literature, the standard the Kneisels maintained.

Da Ponte
IThe Dannreuthcr Quartet; A Sketch of Its Hist.
(1904)1 issued in commemoration of the organization's
twentieth anniversary, gives a survey of its work. See
also "The Dannreuther Quartet" in Musical America,
Dec. 9, 1905. An obituary notice of Dannreuther may
be found in Musical America, Jan. 5, 1924; and a re-
liable sketch of his life in The Metronome, Nov.
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DA PONTE, LORENZO (Mar. 10, 1749-
Aug. 17, 1838), poet, librettist, and founder of
Italian culture in America, was born in the
Ghetto at Ceneda, near Venice. The son of a
Jewish tanner named Geremia Conegliano and
his wife Rachele Pinerchele, Lorenzo was origi-
nally named Emanuele. At the age of fourteen,
together with his father and two brothers, he
turned to the Christian faith and was baptized
by Monsignor Lorenzo Da Ponte, bishop of
Ceneda; and following the custom of the time he
took the distinguished name of his spiritual
father. Placed through the bishop's influence in
the seminary of Ceneda and later in that of Por-
togruaro, Lorenzo acquitted himself so well that
in 1770 he was made tutor in the latter school and
in 1771 became its vice-rector, having mean-
while taken ecclesiastical orders. In 1773, how-
ever, under the delusion of persecution that was
to torment his entire life, he resigned this office
and went to Venice, where he spent a year in
idleness and dissipation. Then followed two years
of teaching in the seminary at Treviso, a pleas-
ant post in which his stay was cut short by cer-
tain ill-considered utterances in verse, the Ac-
cadcmia Poctica, which led to his expulsion.
Returning to his former profligacy in Venice, he
was by 1779 so variously involved in personal
delinquencies and public scandals that he was
banished from Venetian territory for fifteen
years and threatened with imprisonment for
seven in case of his return. He escaped into
Austria.
Circumstances now forced him to seek a living
by his pen. After drifting from Gorizia to Dres-
den and thence to Vienna, he was fortunate
enough to secure appointment in the Austrian
capital as "Poet to the Italian Theatre." This
stroke of fortune converted him overnight from a
struggling adventurer into a man of letters and of
fashion, whose librettos were sought by the fore-
most operatic composers of Europe. It was at this
time that he wrote II Ricco d'un Giorno, II Bur-
bero di Buon Cuore, and II Finto Cieco; but
only after his collaboration with Mozart was he
recognized as the foremost living librettist. Their
first opera, Le Nosste di Figaro, was successfully
produced in 1786, and was followed by Don
Giovanni (1787) and Cosi Fan Tutte (1790).
Meanwhile he continued to write for the score